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Let’s make it 20,000 in State and District Associations This Year 


Vocational Through the efforts of Mr. Louis Gustafson, Director of 
the David Rankin School of Mechanical Trades, and 

Number through the courtesy of Dr. David Snedden, President of 

the National Society for Vocational Education, and his 

Executive Board, abstracts of the addresses at the meeting of the Society 
at St. Louis, February 20-22, 1919, have been secured for this issue of the 
Bulletin. The readers of the Bulletin will find in these addresses the best 
thoughts on new movements of the times along the lines of vocational guid- 


ance and education. 


The St. Louig The President, Miss Gecks, and the Department Chair- 
Meeting Noy- men have already begun on the program for the St. Louis 
her 6-8 meeting November 6-8, 1919. A great program is being 
emer 0-6, prepared and the meeting promises to be one of the most 
| widely attended and successful in the history of the Asso- 


ciation. 


Teachers’ The State Reading Circle Board met at Jefferson City 


Readin on April 12, 1919, and selected the following excellent books 
Circ! for the year beginning September 1, 1919: Wilkinson’s 

rcie RURAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, Monroe’s MEASUR- 
Books ING THE RESULTS OF TEACHING, McFee’s THE 


TEACHER, THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY, 
and Jordan’s DEMOCRACY AND WORLD RELATIONS. 
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N. E. A. Milwau- The next meeting of the National Education Associa- 
. ' ‘ . . . . . . 
k Wi tion will be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from June 28 
68, WISCONSIN, Tuly 5. ‘This : ele 
J to July 5. is meeting promises to be one of the largest 
une 28 to July and most important in the Association’s history. Missouri 
5, | teachers will bear the date and place in mind and begin 


planning now to attend. 


Enrollment for From preliminary reports which have reached the office 

St, Loui of the Secretary, it seems to be certain that the enrollment 

» LOUIS of the State and District Associations this year will easily 

break all previous records. More than ever the teachers 

are feeling that the Associations are “fighting their battles” and are doing a 

great work for the cause of education in the State. Therefore, they will 
support them in very much larger numbers than they have ever before. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, DEPARTMENT OFFI- 
CERS AND DISTRICT OFFICERS FOR 1919. 


General Officers. 
President, Miss T. C. Gecks, St. Louis. 
First Vice-President, J. M. Wood, Columbia. 
Second Vice-President, W. H. Zeigel, Kirksville. 
Third Vice-President, Louis Theilmann, Breckenridge. 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. M. Carter, Columbia. 
Executive Committee. 


M. A. O’Rear, Chairman, Springfield; Miss T. C. Gecks, Ex-Officio, 
St. Louis; R. H. Emberson, Columbia; H. L. Roberts, Cape Girardeau; Miss 
Lydia Montgomery, Sedalia; Miss Lizzie L. White, Nevada; Miss Elizabeth 
Buchanan, Kansas City. 
Sub-Committees of Executive Committee. 
Finance: Miss Montgomery, Chairman; Miss Buchanan and Miss Gecks. 
Investigations and Legislation: Mr. Roberts, Chairman; Miss Buchanan 


and Miss Gecks. 
Publications and Publicity: Mr. Emberson, Chairman; Miss White and 


Miss Gecks. 
Reading Circle Board. 

Harry Moore, President, Mt. Vernon; Mrs. Margaret Squires, Carroll- 
ton; T. E. Spencer, St. Louis; Miss T. C. Gecks, St. Louis; S. A. Baker, 
Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 

Legislative Committee. 
J. D. Elliff, Chairman, Columbia; W. W. Martin, Cape Girardeau; I. N. 


Evrard, Marshall; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; Miss L. R. Ernst, St. 
Louis; Geo. Melcher, Kansas City; S. A. Baker, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Larger Revenue 
T. E. Spencer, Chairman, St. Louis; W. T. Carrington, Springfield; G. 
K. Gilpin, St. Joseph. 
Committee on Interscholastic Athletics. 
Chairman, W. T. Carrington, Springfield; J. N. Crocker, Cape Girardeau; 
Chas. Collins, St. Louis. 


Committee to Cooperate with the N. E. A. Commission on the Emergency 
in Education. 

I. I. Cammack, Kansas City; A. Ross Hill, Columbia; C. G. Rathmann, 

St. Louis; E. L. Hendricks, Warrensburg; Father Shannon, St. Louis Uni- 

versity; I. N. Evrard, Marshall; A. L. Threlkeld, Chillicothe; Homer T. Phil- 

lips, Lexington; Miss Fannie Brennan, St. Joseph; Mrs. Marie Turner Har- 

vey, Kirksville; Miss T. C. Gecks, St. Louis; Uel W. Lamkin, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Organization N. E. A. 


E. George Payne, St. Louis; Ira Richardson, Maryville; W. S. Dear- 
mont, Cape Girardeau. 


Committee on Necrology. 


W. W. Thomas, Chairman, Springfield; J. E. McPherson, Secretary, Col- 
umbia; Miss Elma J. Webster, Kansas City; Mrs. Anna L. Sims, Plattsburg; 
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Joseph Sparks, Joplin; Miss Osta B. Feurt, Martinville; W. W. Martin, Cape 
Girardeau; Charles Collins, St. Louis; Miss Zoe Ferguson, St. Joseph. 


The Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts. 


Eighth, Dr. A. Ross Hill, Chairman, Columbia, 1921; Sixth, C. A. Phil- 
lips, Secretary, Warrensburg, 1919; First, Byron Cosby, Kirksville, 1919; 
Second, Miss Elizabeth Brainerd, Trenton, 1921; Third, W. S. Drace, Rich- 
mond, 1919; Fourth, Miss Beulah Brunner, Maryville, 1920; Fifth, Miss 
Genevieve Turk, Kansas City, 1921; Seventh, R. B. Finley, Marshall, 1920; 
Ninth, W. C. Johnson, Mexico, 1919; Tenth, E. J. Swift, St. Louis, 1920; 
Eleventh, Geo. P. Knox, St. Louis, 1921; Twelfth, B. G. Shackelford, St. 
Louis, 1919; Thirteenth, C. E. Burton, Piedmont, 1920; Fourteenth, Miss 
Martha Shea, Cape Girardeau, 1921; Fifteenth, Miss Helen Brown, Joplin, 
1919; Sixteenth, W. S. Smith, Jefferson City, 1920. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS, 1919, M. S. T. A. 


Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools and Junior Colleges: Chairman, 
J. M. Wood, Columbia; Secretary, Byron Cosby, Kirksville. 

School Administration: Chairman, F. H. Barbee, Kansas City; Vice-Chair- 
man, Houck McHenry, Jefferson City; Secretary, Mrs. Myrtle Threlkeld, Shelby- 
ville. County Superintendents’ Division: Chairman, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia; Sec- 
retary, Roxana Jones, Milan. City Superintendents’ Division: Chairman, S. E. 
Seaton, Macon; Secretary, F. A. Cozean, Morehouse. School Board Division: 
Chairman, F. B. Miller. Webster Grove; Vice-Chairman, Arthur A. Hoech, 
Jefferson City; Secretary, Allen D. Morrison, Green City. 


Secondary Schools: Chairman, V. A. Davis, St. Joseph; Vice-Chairman, 
Robt. M. Magee, Maryville; Secretary, Nellie Mack, Clayton. 
Elementary Schools: Chairman, E. M. Sipple, Moberly; Vice-Chairman, 


Vernon G. Mays, St. Joseph; Secretary, Genevieve Apgar, St. Louis. 

Missouri Society of Teachers of History and Government: Chairman, R. 
V. Harmon, Kansas City; Vice-Chairman, E. D. Lee, Columbia; Secretary, J. E. 
Wrench, Columbia. 

Missouri Society of Teachers of Mathematics and Science: President, O. 
M. Stewart, Columbia; Secretary, B. F. Finkel, Springfield; Treasurer, A. J. 
Schwartz, St. Louis. Mathematics Division: Vice-President, W. A. Luby, Kan- 
sas City; Secretary, Eula Weeks, St. Louis. Seience Division: Vice-President, 
H I. Roberts, Cape Girardeau; Secretary, Loula Van Neman, Kansas Cty. 

Music : Chairman, Ethel Hudson, St. Louis; Secretary, Mabel Hope Justice, 
Carthage. 

Missouri Association of Applied Arts and Science: Chairman, Grace Lyle 
Kirksville; Vice-Chairman, Flora Snowden, Kirksville; Secretary, Joe. Guisinger, 
Kansas City. Vocational and Manual Training Division: Chairman, Matt J. 
Sherer, St. Louis; Secretary, W. D. Hifner, Independence. Fine Arts Division: 
Chairman, Pauline Pabst, St. Louis; Secretary, Mary Gilmer, Kansas City. 


Classics : Chairman, J. E. Hollinsworth, Marshall; Vice-Chairman, F. W. 
Shipley, St. Louis; Secretary, Clara Haggard, Mexico. 

Educational Council: Chairman, I. I. Cammack, Kansas City; Secretary, 
Helen McKee, Kahoka. 

English : Chairman V. C. Coulter, Warrensburg; Secretary, Dorothy 
Kaucher, St. Joseph. 

Missouri Society of Teachers of Modern Languages: President, J. W. Heyd, 


Kirksville; Vice-President, John L. Deister, Kansas City; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ada M. Jones, Kansas City. German Division: Chairman, J. W. Heyd, Kirks- 
ville; Secretary, Mary H. Ross, Kansas City. Romance Division: Chairman, 
John L. Deister, Kansas City; Secretary, Ada M. Jones, Kansas City. 

Public Libraries: Chairman, Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis; Vice-Chairman, 
J. Cunningham, St. Joseph; Secretary, C. E. Wells, Maryville 
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Rural Schools: Chairman, Bert Cooper, Maryville; Vice-Chairman, Eliza- 
beth Brainerd, Trenton; Secretary, Bethsue Pickett, Mound City. 

Household Arts and Sciences: Chairman, Hettie Anthony, Maryville; Vice- 
Chairman, Miss Richardson, St. Louis; Secretary, Ida M. Shilling, Kansas City. 

Teachers of Education: Chairman, Guy H. Capps, Bolivar; Secretary, Helen 
Davis, Excelsior Springs. . 

Kindergarten-Primary : Chairman, Frances A. Burris, St. Joseph; Vice- 
Chairman, Alice Shallcross, St. Louis; Secretary, Mary Dysart, Columbia. 

Commercial Training: Chairman, L. W. Beers, St. Louis; Vice-Chairman, R. 
V. Coffey, St. Louis; Secretary, Amy Meyer, Kansas City. 

Parent-Teacher Association: Chairman, Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia; Vice- 
Chairman, Mrs. J. B. McBride, Springfield; Secretary, Lydia D. Montgomery, 
Sedalia. 

Reading and Public Speaking: Chairman, Charles F. Foster, Kansas City; 
Secretary, Roberta Sheets, St. Joseph. 

Geography: Chairman, L. W. Rader, St. Louis; Secretary, Inez Wolfe, Kan- 
sas City. 

Missouri Folk-Lore Society: President, Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph; Vice- 
Presidents, Lucy R. Laws, Columbia; Mrs. Eva W. Case, Kansas City, Jennie 
M. A. Jones, St. Louis; Mrs. Edward Schaaf, St. Mary’s; Treasurer, C. H. Wil- 
liams, Columbia; Secretary, H. M. Belden, Columbia. 

Agriculture: Chairman, J. H. Gehrs, Cape Girardeau; Vice-Chairman, C. B. 
Gentry, Springfield; Secretary, Alphonso Gorell, Butler. 


OFFICERS, DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OR DIVISIONS, 1919. 


Division 1: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ Association, Kirksville: President, 
O. G. Sanford, Palmyra; Ist Vice-President, Miss Frankie Connell, Hannibal; Sec- 
retaries, Mark Burrows, Kirksville; T. G. Nichols, Edina. 

Division 2: Warrensburg Normal District Teachers’ Association, Warrens- 
burg: President, L. M. List, Harrisonville; lst Vice-President, John P. Gass, 
Sedalia; Cor. Secretary, Miss Sara E. Spencer, Lees Summit; Treasurer, W. E. 
Morrow, Warrensburg; Managing Secretary, C. A. Phillips, Warrensburg. 


Division 3: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, 
October 23-25, 1919: President, A. S. Boucher, De Soto; ist Vice-President, F. 
W. Snider, Jackson; 2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Clara E. Graham, Charleston; 3rd 
Vice-President, C. A. Norvell, Illmo; Secretary, A. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau; 
Treasurer, J. T. McDonald, Jackson; Railroad Secretary, R. S. Douglass, Cape 
Girardeau. 

Division 4: Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Oct. 23- 
25, 1919: President, M. J. Hale, Monett; lst Vice-President, E. H. Carender, 
Greenfield; 2nd Vice-President, Truman Hayes, Forsyth; Secretary, Miss Louise 
Nixon, Springfield; Treasurer, Sam A. Miller, Marshfield. 


Division 5: Northwest Missouri Teachers’ Association, Maryville: President, 
A. Boyd, Albany; Ist Vice-President, G. H. Beasley, Kansas City; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent, S. E. Davis, Maryville; 3rd Vice-President, Miss Nelle K. Sutton, Bethany; 
Secretary, C. A. Hawkins, Maryville; Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Brainerd, Trenton, 

Division 6: St. Louis Division: President, L. W. Rader, Columbia School, 
St. Louis; Secretary-Treasurer, Geo. N. Martin, Farragut School, St. Louis. 


Division 7: Kansas City Division: President, I. I. Cammack, Library Bldg., 
Kansas City; Vice-President, J. H. Markley, Library Bldg., Kansas City; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Esther Crowe, Central High School, Kansas City. 

Division 8: St. Joseph Division: President, Vernon G. Mays, Board of 
Education, St. Joseph; Vice-President, Merle C. Prunty, Central High School, 
St. Joseph; Secretary, W. I. Griffith, Benton School, St. Joseph; Treasurer, Miss 
Fannie Brennan, Board of Education, St. Joseph. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Ella Victoria Dobbs, Chairman, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


The National Council Primary Education held its fourth Annual Meet- 
ing in the Red Room of Hotel La Salle, Chicago 9:30 A. M. Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 25, 1919. The program was as follows: 

Report of the Committee on Appropriate Furnishings for the Primary 
School and Maximum Number of Pupils per Teacher. i 

Report of the Committee on Content of an Acceptable Day’s Work i 
the Primary School. 

General Discussion of the question. 

“How shall the Day’s Work be Measured?” 

—by facts memorized? 

—by pages read? 

—by projects completed? 

—by growth in self-direction? 

A summary of the Report which formed the basis of the morning’s dis- 
cussion is given below. In addition to the full reports of the observations 
made, Miss Moore presented a graphic analysis of them which made com- 
parison easy. 





Summary: 

At the meeting of the Primary Council at Atlantic City in 1918, several 
of the speakers compared the routine formal program rather prevalent in 
primary grades with one in which the children have time and opportunity 
to inaugurate.and carry through plans of real worth. Activities having con- 
tinuity and intrinsic worth, planned to a considerable extent by the children 
and executed by them were characterized as making up a real day’s work as 
distinguished from a day filled with unrelated, imposed drill and foolish 
“busy work.” 

It was decided to make as wide a study as possible of current practice 
in the matter of the daily program in primary grades with a view to finding 
out what pupils are doing while in school and how valuable the prevalent 
activities are. We especially desired to know how the child’s time is occupied 
while the teacher is engaged with another group. 

Observations have been made in schools widely separated geographically 
as well as in type. These observations have been made in every case by 
some local person and with one or two exceptions by members of this organi- 
zation. Observers were asked to spend the entire school day in a class room 
and to write a full descriptive report of what they saw. From their records 
the committee hoped to secure data along the following lines: 

Prevalent time schedule. 

Are the periods long enough to encourage good habits of work? 

When the teacher is occupied with one group what are the others doing? 
Is uniformity insisted on? 

What materials have the children to work with? 

How are the activities originated? By dictation? By choice of pupils? 

What is the educative value of the “seat work” most frequently assigned? 

What is the educative value of the activities most frequently chosen and 
conducted by pupils? 

In all, we secured fourteen such observations ranging from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Vermont to Missouri. At the present stage it seems 
best not to indicate the schools visited. We hope by next year to have se- 
cured so many examples of excellent practice that the schools visited will be 
glad to be known as doing a high type of work. There are a number of ex- 
cellent examples in the reports we now have but there are others which it 
would be unfair to expose. All reports therefore are designated by letters 
of the alphabet. 

All but two of the observations were made in the public schools; two 
are from demonstration schools in colleges of education; and three are from 


rural schools. 
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We deliberately sought a widely varying practice as is shown by the 
following copy of the outline sent to members whom we asked to co-operate. 
There was no hope of getting enough data this year to furnish a quantita- 
tive measure of current practice. All that we hoped to secure was a consid- 
erable range of typical examples and this we have succeeded in doing. 

Outline. 

Tentative plan for a report on present day practice as regards the daily 
program in primary grades, together with suggestions for a better provision 
tor educative, self-directed pupil activity. 

A series of descriptions of personal observations made by members of 

the Committee in primary grades in different types of schools. All ob- 

servations to cover nearly or quite one entire school day. 

1. A first grade in a public school where a very flexible program is in use, 
and where the children have abundant opportunity for the exercise of in- 
itiative. 


2. A primary grade in an experimental class in a demonstration school. 

3. A primary grade in a city public school organized along the most con- 
servative and formal lines, and employing much “busy work” of a poor 
sort at seats. A program cut up into ten and fifteen minute periods, en- 
tirely teacher directed. 

4. A rural school of the old type where the young pupils sit through long 
hours almost entirely inactive. 

5. A progressive rural school. 

6. <A primary grade in a city public school in which a rather closely defin- 


ed order of exercises is required, but where the teacher has exhibited 

great skill in throwing responsibility on the children, and where the un- 

directed work is of a superior quality. 

This example is intended to represent “middle ground” and to offer an 
ideal possible of realization in any city system where those in authority 
have vision, and where there is not too great congestion. 

II. A statement of the convictions of the Committee on the question under 
discussion together with definite suggestions for a reorganization of the 
primary school program. 

Analysis of reports of observations which came in response to the above 
soon showed that no clearcut distinction could be made eaemnen undirected 
“seat-work” carried on when the teacher is engaged with another class and 
those activities which go on during the “free period,” or the time when the 
teacher too is “free” to mingle with the children and be one of the group. 
We have therefore put all such work together when there is strong evidence 
that the teacher is really keeping in the background in contrast to exercises 
that are closely teacher-directed. On this basis the following facts were de- 
duced. 

The percentage of time that pupils in classes observed worked independ- 
ently ranges from zero to 33%. Some of the reports analyzed show the fol- 
lowing percentages: 


Report % 
F zero 
I zero 
G 12% 
A 15 
E 25 
H 27 
J 33 


The longest time recorded in a single day during which pupils were per- 
mitted to pursue one chosen line of work is found in report J, which shows 
50 min. consecutively with another 25 min. later in the day when projects 
might be resumed. 

When children are free to choose what they will do, we find the follow- 
ing wide range. They draw; pees model in clay; build with blocks; ow 
actively out of doors; make objects of wood, cardboard and paper such as 
crude furniture, boats, wagons, aeroplanes; put puzzles together; furnish doll 
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houses, shops, etc. and carry on play connected therewith; weave; sew; clean 
drawers and cabinets; look at picture books; read silently and to each other; 
write; do number work; print with type; make books; and plan simple drama- 
tic performances. 

The work most frequently assigned by teachers for the undirected period 
is, reading, writing, drawing with pencil and crayons, number work, and 
paper construction. 

One of the most favorable indications is the superior type of work 
found in at least five of the public school classes visited. It is often remark- 
ed regarding the freer work found in some private schools, “You can do that 
sort of thing in a private school but it would be impossible in a public school.” 
It is now clearly demonstrated that in spite of difficult conditions, the young- 
er pupils in representative public schools are being accorded a very consider- 
able degree of freedom, choice, and opportunity for the exercise of initiative 
and responsibility. This makes us suspect that mechanical, unchild-like and 
worthless exercises which persist are often due to inertia, and lack of vision 
rather than to insurmountable obstacles. It becomes our duty then to over- 
come this inertia so far as a well-organized and judicious propaganda can 
accomplish it and to put hope into the hearts of teachers and supervisors all 
over the country who are struggling to secure a more hygienic, educative, 
and developing environment and regime for children. 

The following questions are suggested: 

Can we prove that nothing of value is lost and that much is gained by 
a richer, freer, less formal plan for primary instruction? 

Is the study we have begun amenable to statistical research? 

If it is, how shall we secure desired data in sufficient quantity? 

How may we secure a more general use in schools of those types of ac- 
tivity which children themselves tend to choose? 

How can we arrest the attention of the people most concerned and get 
significant facts before them in a graphic and effective way? 

Has this problem anything to do with questions of training for citizen- 
ship in a democracy? 

(Copies of reports of observations above referred to may be had for 25 cts.) 


TWO IMPORTANT CURRENT PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


Dr. David Snedden of Teachers College, Columbia University 


An address given at St. Louis before the Agricultural Section of the National 
Society for Vocational Education, Feb. 21, 1919. 


“A few years ago, we had in America no secondary agricultural education 
worthy of the name. The only really good vocational education for the farm- 
ing callings was that given under the auspices of the agricultural colleges 
to experienced farmers, often mature, through extension courses. The best of these 
extension courses were often the “short courses” given at the college or other 
central point by lecturers and demonstrators; and the second best were the 
reading or correspondence courses reaching scattered farmers. 

“Then came a widespread popular demand for agricultural education in 
elementary and secondary schools. Some states required that ‘agriculture’ 
should be taught in all rural schools, high and elementary. A perfect flood 
oi text books, some very admirably constructed, signalized the new interest. 
Many educators looked hopefully to agricultural education of some kind to 
give centers of correlation and vitality to school curricula, and especially in 
new schools formed by consolidation in rural areas. 

“Almost simultaneously there were established in a number of states 
separate schools of agriculture, sometimes of large size and expensive equip- 


ment. 
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“But gradually it came to be realized that the teaching of some aspects 
of agriculture through bookish courses in ordinary public schools could have 
only incidental and more or less fortuitous effect on vocational competency 
for the farming vocations. These courses might be equal, or even superior, 
to traditional courses in science, mathematics, and foreign languages in giv- 
ing real civic and cultural values to school education. Effectively taught, 
they might beget ideals pointing towards country life, the rural vocations 
and the scientific interpretation of nature. But they were not calculated to 
produce the varieties of skill, technical knowledge, and managerial power by 
virtue of the possession of which farmers are to succeed in their vocations. 

“The separate agricultural schools, supported usually at heavy expense, 
had a different history. In most cases they became almost exclusively tech- 
nical schools of agriculture—that is, they did not aim to train men to become 
iarmers, but rather to give instruction towards intellectual apprehension of 
technical knowledge of principles of agriculture, which knowledge, it was ex- 
pected, the young learners would later apply in agricultural practice. Often 
these schools became in essence miniature agricultural colleges, offering very 
similar arrays of laboratory and informational courses, fortified sometimes by 
illustrative field work or maintainance of domestic animals. (And like all 
such imitative efforts they proved costly out of all proportions to their actual 
educational achievements.) 

“In some instances these schools seemed to succeed well, judged by their 
product. Their graduates became the most successful and progressive farm- 
ers of the neighborhood, were sought by employers of skilled farm service, 
or went with good records to the agricultural colleges. How far this apparent 
success was due to the unquestionable fact that these schools, while still 
young and small, automatically selected the natively most promising boys 
and young men of the region as their first students, is still uncertain. The 
courses offered have probably been helpful to those students who were able 
to take them as extension courses in the true pedagogical sense—that is, as 
supplementing, and correlating with, practical experience obtained under re- 
alistic conditions by persons mature and intelligent enough to reflect upon 
their experience and to seek to grasp principles. The model age of the stu- 
dents in these schools has often been nearly twenty-one. The chief term 
of instruction has been during the farmer’s dull season. 

“As Technical schools these separate schools of agriculture have had 
their uses. But they have been very expensive. They are probably not adapt- 
ed to young students—e.g. under eighteen years of age. Still less, probably, 
are they adapted to learners of average ability, whether voung or mature, 
whose needs are largely for skilled and managerial abilities which technical 
schools even at their best are poorly adapted to produce. And very often 
they take students away from home and thus detach them permanently from 
country life. 

“The foregoing considerations prompted the search some years ago for 
a type of agricultural school that should primarily give basic, instead of ex- 
tension, vocational education for specific farming callings; that would be 
adapted to the needs of young students, especially boys from 14 to 18 years 
of age; that would be inexpensive; that would not take the boy away from 
home; that would not seek to be chiefly a feeder to the agricultural college; 
that would not be merely a miniature of an agricultural college with all of 
its specialized equipment and none of its real advantages; and that would real- 
ly train boys for successful pursuit of one or more of farming vocations. 

“The problem was: could a true vocational school for some at least of 
the farming vocations be provided under the dispersed conditions of rural 
life, such a school to be adapted primarily to boys of secondary school age. 

“In the estimation of the writer the problem was largely solved when 
the “Home Project” type of training and instruction was evolved. So many 
interpretations and misinterpretations of the Home Project method have 
been published, however, that a writer is now on safe ground only when he 
defines the type he means to discuss. 

“The essential features of home project method involve; that the boy 
elect to do a year’s productive work as manager of a profitable fractional 
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farm, garden, or body of live stock; that, under advice, he assume large man- 
agerial as well as labor responsibilities; that he aim primarily to make it a 
financially profitable project; that the project be of such a character as ‘will 
involve close study of many specific topics or sources of information, as well 
as performance of specific subprojects; that the conditions of the execution 
‘of the project permit the teacher to direct simultaneously the vocational edu- 
cation of from twelve to twenty boys; and that these conditions also permit 
the teacher to use some time in production of rural and agricultural ‘vision’ 
in his disciples. 

“The project method of teaching the farming vocations is not expensive. 
It does not necessitate the accumulation of large buildings and costly equip- 
ment. It utilizes to the maximum the practical experience of the boy. It is 
almost indefinitely flexible. It enables the learner to stop at the end of any 
year without loss. It permits the boy to become partly self-supporting. The 
operation of a home project school exerts a very beneficial effect on the 
community. 

“As the writer has learned of experiments with Home Project schools 
in recent years certain weaknesses in the application of the method have ap- 
peared. Some of these are due to the difficulties inherent in the method it- 
self; certain others to an imperfect grasp as yet of the fundamental princi- 
ples of vocational education on the part of teachers and supervisors; and 
still others to lack of cooperation in the community, especially where the 
tradition holds that a large portion of a boy’s time and energy must be kept 
at the disposal, without renumeration of the father. 

“In meetings of agricultural teachers the writer has heard glowing ac- 
counts of projects that were in reality only ‘toy’ projects, suggestive of the 
‘play houses’ which children in the grades sometimes build. The craze for 
‘exhibitions’ and prizes at fairs has focused attention on the raising of a won- 
drous pumpkin or calf instead of on the profitable character of the project 
as a whole. Many teachers are still prone to use ‘practical work’ merely as 
illustrative or confirmatory of text book ‘Knowledge’ instead of using pro- 
ductive work as the central and primary source of the appreciations, insights, 
skills and managing powers that make successful vocational education. 

“The time has come, in the estimation of the writer, when the principles 
of the Home Farm Project Method should be further extended and defined 
—perhaps in certain essential respects, standardized (horrid word!). The fol- 
lowing two problems of current importance are therefore suggested. 


Problem I 


“In a certain community devoted largely to agriculture, a Home Project 
teacher has twenty boys ranging from fifteen to eighteen years of age, all 
living on parental farms. He is expected to influence them greatly in the 
choice of projects. Accompanying the project work he can do much to enlarge 
their vision, awaken enthusiasm, help them forecast their probable futures. 
As a conscientious vocational school teacher he feels that he cannot do his 
best work if he takes no account of the probable future careers of his pupils. 
He becomes uneasily aware that agricultural teachers have very little know- 
ledge of these probable future careers. As a student of the interconnection of 
sociology and education he sets himself to work to study the sociological 
factors in his work. Let us follow him in some of his hypotheses: 

a. Suppose the teacher knew that all of his twenty boys, between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one would ‘go to town’ to seek their fortunes, 
and would never become farmers; what effect would that knowledge have 
on the specific chraacter of his recommendations? 

b. Suppose that he knew the boys would eventually go to the agricul- 
tural college and thereafter become technical specialists in various agricul- 
tural fields, but not farmers actually working or managing land or livestock. 
What would he do? 

c. Suppose he knew that none of these boys could hope to become in- 
heritors of their fathers farms until they were 40 years of age; and that be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty they could either serve as essentially 
hired workers on their fathers’ farms or as hired agricultural workers else- 
where: 
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d. Suppose he knew that it was customary for boys of the type he had, 
to work for wages from eighteen to twenty-five and then, having credit, 
farm experience, and wives, to rent land and become “steady” tenant farmers 
until such time as they could accumulate capital sufficient to buy a farm. 
(The case of buying a farm on credit and taking from ten to fifteen years 
to pay off the mortgage may be considered similar.) 

e. Suppose the custom had become established that fathers would take 
their sons into formal minor partnership, and give them opportunity to add 
to shares as productive (labor and managerial) abilities develop. 

f. (Other hypotheses may be added.) 

“Now it is the contention of this paper that vocational education can 
never be really effective unless administered in the light of reasonable prob- 
able assurance as to what will be the career of the person trained during 
(a) the first five years, and (b) the second five years, etc., after the close of 
such training. 

“The instant objection will be made, of course, that we cannot tell in 
fact what will be the future careers of the twenty boys under discussion. But 
have we ever seriously tried to find out—not in individual cases, perhaps, 
but in a statistical sense? For example it would be entirely feasible to ascer- 
tain the subsequent careers of 100 of the boys taken at random, who were 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen in a given agricultural community 
in the year 1890. How many became local farmers? Through what economic 
stages—son on home farm, wage earning farm laborer, tenant farmer, own- 
ing farmer,—did they pass, and for how long in each? 

“Is not the problem somewhat analogous to the one that would confront 
an agricultural teacher if in Massachusetts he were trying to give an agricul- 
tural education to boys whom he was certain would disperse widely through- 
out the country? What would or could he do for the boy whose future lies in 
range and lemon growing in California? 

“If we know that in a given region nearly all boys taking secondary school 
agricultural education must serve several years as wage workers on farms before 
they can get capital to ‘start on their own’—what effect would such knowledge 
have on our programs of training? That is exactly what happens in the com- 
mercial and industrial fields, and in some of the professions—such as engineer- 
ing, nursing, and teaching. 

“The problem is clearly before schools of agriculture. In shaping programs 
of training, and in proportion as we get away from ‘make believe’ agricultural 
education based on memorization of text-books and thin little ‘thirty cent’ pro- 
jects, we shall be obliged to assure ourselves, with increasing certainty as to 
probable future careers of those whom we train; and to determine our recom- 
mendations—if necessary, our prescriptions—accordingly. Findings under this 
problem will vary from community to community, perhaps from decade to decade, 
as social conditions change. Expected results will not always follow in individual 
cases, but they must for model numbers, otherwise our findings are unscientific 
and misleading, and our procedures based on them, wasteful, perhaps valueless, 
conceivably harmful. 

Problem II. 

“In a qualitative sense we now have many types of valuable home projects 
for training for one or more phases of farming fairly well defined. Should we 
not now develop quantitative standards as well? How many hours should, for 
best results, be given a project in the course of year (including all related study) ? 
What should be the expected minimum net labor and managerial (wages and 
profit) return to the boy, (exclusive, of course, of borrowings, interest on cap- 
ital tools, overhead charge met by the father, etc.)? For a given tillage project 
what minimum land area, or for a given live stock project what number, should 
he regarded as a desirable minimum? 

“The present writer has reached the conclusion, after discussion with many 
teachers that projects now prevailingly employed are too small. As a means of 
initiating discussion he proposes the following standards for boys free to de- 
vote their full time to getting a vocational agricultural education (as we now 
expect of boys getting a commercial, trade or professional allowance may have 
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to be made for those unhappy exceptions where a substantial portion of a boy’s 
time seems mostly mortgaged to his father). 

“For normal boys from 14 to 16 years of age the agricultural program should 
claim not less than 1200 hours yearly of which not less than 300 will be required 
in class work and laboratory attendance leaving 800 to 900 for productive work 
on project. The net monetary return from project work should be set at a min- 
imum of 10 cents per hour (at 1918 prices) or from $75 to $100 per year. 

“For normal boys from 16 to 18 years of age the above figures should be 
increased from 20 to 30 per cent; or in round numbers, 1500 hours yearly 
should be claimed, and of these 1200 for productive work at 12 to 13 cents per 
hr., or a net of $150 to $200 yearly. (It must be remembered that the technical 
and managerial direction given by the teacher is not figured out of this net— 
it is, in a sense, a gift to the boy, paid for by the public.) 

“If the above figures are accepted as indicating optimum standards, then 
it would be easy to work out standards, for given communities and types of 
product, it terms of acreage, dozens of hens, size of dairy herd, etc. 

“It is sometimes claimed that ‘improvement’ proiects do not lend themselves, 
as do productive projects in the limited sense, to this form of standardizing. But 
surely the difficulties are only those inherent in bookkeeping and proper inven- 
torying. And who needs practical experience in trying to meet these difficulties 
more than the prospective farmer? Surely a temporarily drafted jury could solve 
the problem,if the boy, his father and the teacher could not. 

“The general problem of defining optimum quantitative measures for pro- 
jects is now one of the most important in sound vocatienal agricultural educa- 
tion. Let the best teachers get together and give the world some tentative 
formulation.” 


THE EFFECT OF THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT IN AN AGRICULTURAL 
STATE 


H. L. Kent, State Director of Agricultural Education for the State of Kansas. 


Stenographic report of an address given at the meeting of the National Society 
for Vocational Education at St. Louis, Friday morning, February 21, 1919. 
Those of you who come from the Middle West will appreciate that the pro- 

blem of vocational education in an agricultural State is a decidedly different one 
from the one just presented by Director Wilson of New York. So far as I know, 
| the main States of the middle West have not proceeded nearly so far with the 
program of vocational education as has just been presented to you in the Eastern 
State. 
| In my own State we had no one agricultural school which could have quali- 
| fied under the Smith-Hughes Act, we had just one which could have come any 
| where near to qualifying under the provisions of that Act. So in this one State at 
least, and I think in most of the agricultural States in the West, we have had to 
take the terms of the Smith-Hughes Act literally, and use those funds for the 
promotion of vocational education. 

The Director has been at work now just a year. No single school in agricul- 
ture, no school in home economics, no trade or industrial school of any kind could 
have qualified at that time under the terms of the Smith-Hughes Act. We had . 
in almost all of our high schools—let me say in between five and six hundred of 
our high schools—one or two unit courses in agriculture, one or two unit courses 
in home economics, and no trade and industrial work. So far as I know, no pub- 
lic high school of the State was attempting to give, even in evening schools, any- 
thing which might legitimately be called real trade work. One of the schools 
was giving some work of that kind, but you can see we needed to build from the 
ground up. 

At the present time we have fifteen agricultural high schools, fifteen depart- 
ments of agriculture in high schools. We have three cities with evening schools 
giving trade work and home economics work. We have one State institute doing 
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extension work in industry, and we have one all day school in trade work. A 
small beginning, you will say. Let me remind you conditions are somewhat dif- 
ferent in agriculture to those such as Mr. Wilson represents. Our people are 
widely separated, our industrial communities are just coming into their own, they 
are growing and have just arrived at a place where the industrial problem begins 
to present itself. 

Because of the comparatively sparsely settled conditions in an agriculture 
State, mass action is harder to get, it is harder to get a reaction than in an indus- 
trial community where a large number of people out of employment get together 
and make their needs felt. So it is a matter of propaganda in our agricultural 
States. 

May I say just a word about our State plans? I think most cf ‘you have had 
an opportunity to read those. In the first place, we have assumed that we are to 
use this money to promote, and so we are trying this year to pay one-half of the 
salary of the teachers of agriculture from the State funds and one-half from Fed- 
eral funds, up to a maximum of fifteen hurdred dollars, and we have set fifteen 
hundred dollars as a minimum salary for those teachers. Some of you are say- 
ing, “Why place the salary that high?” We have to compete with the demand 
for country agents, for farm managers, and for men going into experimentation 
in agriculture work. 

As long as we pay low salaries for teachers of vocational work, just that long 
will we get the men who cannot get any other kind of a job. I haven’t any sym- 
pathy with or any hope of the theory that teaching is a matter of philanthropy, 
I don’t believe it will ever save our schools. If we want red blooded men who 
can put the job across, we must pay a salary commensurate to young men going 
into agriculture work. As the salary runs from fifteen hundred to twenty-four 
hundred dollars we are getting some good men. 

On account of war conditions we were not able to get all of the teachers we 
might have used in the high schools this year. We are paying the salary to teach- 
ers of trade and industries in full fifty per cent from the State and fifty per 
cent from Federal funds, up to a maximum of twenty-four hundred dollars. Our 
trade and industrial work must be limited to very few communities. We have a 
half dozen communities in Kansas in which there are industries large enough to 
enable us to put in a day school or even a part time school, and we have a few 
places, smaller than that, in which we might put evening schools. We have not 
gotten to the place where we feel we are ready to establish one of the general 
industrial schools. 

So far as the home economics work is concerned, we are facing the problem 
that we have to compete with the one and two unit course in home economics 
already established, the one and two unit course which is given for credit for 
college entrance and subsidize somewhat from the normal training funds in the 
State. The problem now is to get poeple to see that that type of course is not 
a vocational course. 

I will now give you a summary of the effects of the Law as I see it begin- 
ning to work in the State. Let me say frankly that these things have not been ac- 
complished. I believe they are on their way, I believe that what I am about to 
say in the form of a summary is something that is going to transpire in the State 
within the next two years. if we continue to get our support from the State 
Legislature. 

In the first place, we are awakening school men to the meaning of vocational 
education, and that is a thing they were not familiar with at the time the Smith- 
Hughes Act was passed, because conditions did not force it upon them. They are 
studying it seriously and are beginning to plan a course of study which will fit 
the individual to do something in a positive way, rather than a general way. I 
mean by that that our school men are beginning to think of a course of work which 
shall fit a man for a particular trade of industry, or which shall fit a young wo- 
man for housekeeping rather than thinking of putting in another unit in manual 
training or a unit and a half in agriculture. They are think:ng of it as fitting 
the individual for a particular kind of a job, and that is a thing which, as far as 
I know, they were not accustomed to thinking about before the passage of this 
Law. 
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In the second place, I believe the people of the State are beginning to realize 
the possibilities of training in education for the man who will work with his 
hands or the woman who will work with her hands. Unfortunately, there is still 
the attitude on the part of many of our good people, to quote from Mr. Prosser’s 
words, that this whole matter of a Federal appropriation is a matter of part bear- 
ing, and “unless my community gets part of the funds, I'll be hanged if I will 
support the thing.” I hope that attitude is disappearing largely. I think we have 
in large measure to thank the regulations of the Federal Board for the disappear- 
ance of that attitude. 

They are beginning to realize that forty-five per cent and more of the peo- 
ple who leave our eighth grade schools do not get into high school. They are 
beginning to realize that for every one hundred persons who enter the high 
school, fifty-nine do not get to the fourth year, and when confronted with those 
figures the good people are bound to realize and acknowledge that the high school 
is not solving the problem of education, and so they are willing to say to us, 
“Very well, we will help put up some of the money for the boys and girls who do 
not get to high school, or if they do enter high school work drop out before they 
get to the fourth year.” And that is the great group of people who are doing the 
work of the world and have a direct and definite claim upon the social body. 

People in the agricultural communities are recognizing and acknowledging 
that the boy can possibly learn something about agriculture which he does not 
learn from dad, and so they are coming to the point where they are willing to have 
us put in the schools a department of agriculture. They are willing to spend 
money to equip it, to purchase the services of a really good teacher, to furnish him 
with means of transportation, and, finally, to allow the boys to have land on 
which to conduct their projects, a thing which a few years ago would have been 
practically impossible. 

I find in some communities a tendency to oppose that sort of thing. I have 
heard that fathers are asking one-half rent from their. boys for the land upon 
which they are growing their corn, and half rent is more than is generally asked 
from the renter who moves on the farm and has the use of all the buildings. 

This other effect is the most remarkable one, I think, in an agriculture State. 
We have paid very little attention to our industries, and yet since the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act trade and industrial education has begun to find its place. 
We begin to realize that we have a large mining population in our State and that 
there is a need for training those men. The people of the State are awakened to 
that need, and I firmly believe will support education for those people, and I 
want to say “people” rather than “young people,” because I feel there is just as 
much of a necessity to educate those people now because of our failure to realize 
our responsibility some ten, fifteen or twenty years ago. I believe there is just 
as big a responsibility to furnish evening courses to the mature miner as to the 
young people. 

We are finding that in Kansas City, and Wichita, and places of that kind, 
there is a need and an opportunity for us to put in trade and industrial schools, 
and so I think the most remarkable effect of this is the possibility of some trade 
and industrial education. I do believe we are going to put that work on its feet, 
because of the Smith-Hughes Act, and as these industrial communities grow they 
will be able to keep up with the growth of the communities in the future years. 

There will be a change in the purpose of the home economics education 
which, in my judgment, has not taken place yet. I believe we are going to realize 
that the public schools of the State—and I want to say “public schools” rather 
than “high schools” as it is a matter of age limitation and not a matter of grade ‘ 
limitation—will begin to see that they owe as much to the girl who is going to be- 
come the mother and the homemaker as to the girl who will become the teacher 
and the office girl. I believe there is the same possibility of a girl getting good 
training for homemaking as there is for a girl to get good training in commercial 
work or in normal training work, and until we do that we are not giving a full 


and equal opportunity to all the young women of the State. 
A third thing which is significant, I think, is that Federal aid has led to State 
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support in our State. We had very little State support for secondary education or 
for elementary education in our State. A small fund distributed to aid home econ- 
omics and agriculture, with the provision that all of it was tied up with the nor- 
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mal training course, was the only support we received. Our Legislature, two 
more ago, duplicated Federal funds and we are hoping they will do that again 
this year. 

feel, therefore, that one of the effects of this Federal education is to open 
the way in these agriculture States to general State support for vocational educa- 
tion, State wide support for education of all kinds. That, of course, is a condi- 
tion peculiar to a few of the States. Because of the Federal regulations—and I 
am saying this not because I have any grief for the State Board—we are able to 
hold strictly to the vocational aim in our courses, a difficult thing to do because 
of local politics and local pleasure always. 

We have always the possibility of saying, “I don’t believe this work can be 
reimbursed for. If it can be reimbursed for, we are willing to do it, but I don’t 
believe it measures up to the requirements.” Then when measures come to us from 
other sources, we have always the privilege of saying, “This is without the terms 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, so we cannot use Federal money, and, therefore, cannot 
use State money.” 

My own impression is, friends, that one of the best things for those of us in 
the middle West is that Federal regulation, which helps to protect the funds for 
the specific course for which they were intended. We are getting better teachers 
at better salaries, and we are getting special supervision for vocational work, here- 
tofore it has been a matter of general supervision of schools. We are getting to 
the place where we will have a special supervisor for agriculture, another man 
who knows trade and industrial education, and a woman who knows homemak- 
ing, a thing which would have been impossible without Federal aid and support. 

Our smaller communities are beginning to see that the school has a direct 
relationship to the people in the community. They are beginning to realize that 
identity of opportunity is not equality of opportunity. They are beginning to real- 
ize that because one boy wants to be a blacksmith or a group of boys want to be 
blacksmiths, or another group expects to go into business, or a third or fourth 
group enter the professions, it is necessary to offer specific training for each 
group. The fact that we are offering a college preparatory course, and because 
we are willing to admit the future blacksmith to that course, does not mean that 
there is equality of opportunity there. So I believe our smaller communities es- 
pecially are beginning to realize that instead of running a normal training course, 
or a “hodgepodge” which they call a general course, it is their business to make, 
if you please, a small, general survey of the community to determine the domin- 
ant needs of the community and satisfy those needs first, and then to offer such 
other opportunity to the minimum number in the community as is possible. That 
same thing will apply for the home economics work and for the agriculture 
work. 

Summarizing then, I do believe that the effect of this law in agriculture work 
will be, first, to promote within the agriculture work a definite system of agri- 
culture which will be vocational in every sense of the word. It will enable us 
to begin with this problem of trade and industrial work and keep pace with their 
growth. It will enable us to put into the State a definite system of homemaking 
which shall contribute definitely to the work of the girl who goes into the home 
and remains there and becomes a homemaker. Finally, I believe it is going to lead 
to what we may call real democracy in education, that we are going to come to a 
realization that education, to be democratic, must provide not alone for the group 
who are to become leaders, but that it must provide for adequate and definite 
training for all of the people in the State. 
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Extract from an Address on 


ORGANIZATION OF HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ON 
THE ARTICULATED ONE-YEAR UNIT BASIS 


By F. G. Nichols, Assistant Director Commercial Education, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


At the Commercial Section meeting of the National Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, Thursday afternoon, Feb. 20, 1919. 


“Commercial education today comprehends training for all the occupations 
connected with the administrative and distributive phases of business. Courses 
that are intended to prepare for bookkeeping and stenographic positions, only, 
are not meeting the requirements of a great majority of the boys and girls who 
desire a business training. Furthermore, it has been demonstrated that fully 80% 
of those who pursue commercial courses of the usual type find employment in 
occupations that require neither of the two leading subjects—bookkeeping and 
shorthand. Boys and girls who leave the high school at the end of any year 
should be qualified for such positions as they may undertake to fill with reason- 
able prospects of success. The short course that attempts to compete with the 
business school has quite generally proved a failure and yet the long course has 
been adapted to the requirements of only those boys and girls who are fortunate 
enough to be able to remain in high school four years. The false basis upon 
which such courses have been organized in the pasi is the assumption that the vo- 
cations of bookkeeping and stenography are the oniy ones for which high school 
commercial training should be given. With the realization that only a small pro- 
portion of the boys and girls who pursue commercial courses are especially quali- 
fied for such positions and also the further realization that many equally desir- 
able opportunities are open to boys and girls who have been properly trained for 
them, a course consisting of four unit years can be organized in such a way as to 
provide the best kind of business training for the students who are fortunate 
enough to complete the four units and at the same time to protect the interest of 
those who may for good or bad reasons drop out at the end of the first, second 
or third year. 

“A proper coordination of all the commercial education facilities of a given 
city will make it possible for those who leave school before securing a complete 
business training to continue their educational work in continuation or evening 
schools. Thus insuring to them the benefits of more advanced commercial train- 
ing. This type or organization will not only take care of the needs of the boys 
and girls of all ages and capacities, but also will encourage all who can and should 
to continue in school as long as possible. 

“Commercial courses in the past have been established on the basis of the 
particular teacher’s training rather than on the basis of local vocational needs; 
in other words, the business school from which the teacher in any given high 
school graduated determined the course of study without reference to local needs 
or the capacity of the boys and girls to be trained. 

“Lack of teacher-training facilities for commercial teachers is reflected in the 
poor methods employed by many teachers. Even where courses in educational 
methods and pedagogy have been made available to commercial teachers, they have 
been given by men who know nothing of the commercial subjects and who cannot 
speak the language of business. The effectiveness of their teaching is diminished 
by their inability to vitalize the subject for their classes. 

“Commercial education has taken on a new significance in recent years. It 
has been expended to include all the occupations connected with the administrative 
and distributive phases of business. Therefore, commercial teachers should be 
modified accordingly. 

“Commercial courses that do not fit for positions in the business world are 
not fulfilling their purpose. In any consideration of the commercial course it 
may as well be admitted by all that, while the commercial subjects are extremely 
valuable as a part of the commercial education, their highest and surest claim to 
a permanent place in educational plans rests upon their vocational value. 
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“The vocational needs of any community can be met only when they are 
thoroughly understood. It is the business of those who are responsible for the 
organization of commercial courses to know what positions are within the con- 
templation of such courses. 

“There has been much discussion regarding the relative importance and de- 
sirability of short and long commercial courses. Such discussion serves its most 
useful purpose when it focuses attention on the unquestionable fact that a very 
large proportion of boys and girls do not remain in school to complete the full 
four year high school commercial course. 

“Newer forms of commercial training are required to meet the variety of 
needs of the modern business office and all vocational needs should be suited to 
the age of the pupil for whom it is intended. No boy or girl should be trained 
for a position which he or she could not hope to fill with reasonable success. 
The surest way to encourage elementary school boys and girls to be satisfied with 
an incomplete business training is to establish one or two year courses for them. 
When the main subjects in such short courses are bookkeeping and shorthand the 
disappointment that will result will be greatly increased. On the other hand, by 
the establishment of a five year program consisting of five definite one year units, 
each complete and appropriate in itself and at the same time each one so related 
to the others that follow as to form a complete secondary course of business train- 
ing, the best interests of all concerned will be protected.” 


Extracts from an Address on 


CONTINUATION COMMERCIAL COURSES WHICH WILL MEET THE 
NEEDS OF BOYS AND GIRLS WHO WILL BE GIVEN BUSINESS 
TRAINING UNDER EXISTING AND PROPOSED COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION LAW. 


By William Bachrach, Supervisor of Commercial Work, Chicago Public 
High Schools. 


Commercial Education Section Meeting, of the National Society for Vocational 
Education, Thursday afternoon, February 20th, 1919. 


That employed young people desire further education, is evidenced by the 
number of them that attend public and private evening schools and by the thous- 
ands enrolled in correspondence schools. Evening school work, following a day 
of employment with little or no time for school preparation, is not very satisfac- 
tory, although many men and women owe their advancement in business to these 
schools, the percentage of evening and correspondence school students who have 
the vitality and determination necessary to finish the courses, is very low. 

That employers desire their youthful employees to continue their education 
has been evidenced by the fact that many business houses have offered awards to 
employees who attend evening schools and in many instances have offered paid 
scholarships in private resident and correspondence schools. Of greater signifi- 
cance, however, is the great Corporation School movement which has swept the 
country during the last decade. Some of these schools offer a general education 
to the younger employees who have not finished the grammar schools, but most 
of them offer courses of a more highly specialized type training for the printing 
trade, for instance. The task of giving highly specialized training to small 
groups may well be left to private enterprise, but professional educators must 
concern themselves with the thousands of young people who leave the schools as 
soon as the compulsory laws permit, and drift into the so-called blind alley jobs. 

In Illinois, the state law requires children to remain in school until 14 years 
of age, and between the ages of 14 and 16 they must either be at work or in 
school. Although this law has given the schools some control over children be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16, we have no compulsory continuation school require- 
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ments. Such continuation schools as we have, are voluntary on the part of the 
employer and employee. 

In October, 1917, Swift & Co. asked the Board of Education of Chicago to 
establish and maintain a continuation school in their general offices for the bene- 
fit of their office boys. They had previously conducted a private corporation 
school but had decided to carry on their educational work on a larger scale. 
Within a few days, Armour & Co., made a similar request to the Board of Educa- 
tion. As the Board of Education had conducted no schools of this kind previous- 
ly, the following general authority was granted: “That the Board of Education 
would furnish a teacher whenever a group of employed persons averaging about 
twenty students per class, could be gathered together. If a firm had a sufficient 
number of students to engage a teacher’s time for a full day or a full half day, a 
teacher would be assigned to it exclusively. A firm of this kind would be re- 
quired to furnish classroom accomodations, desks, chairs, reference books, etc. 
The Board of Education would pay the salary of the teacher, and furnish super- 
vision.” 

As soon as the classrooms were equipped, in each case a survey was taken of 
the education of employees under nineteen years of age by personally interviewing 
each boy and recording the necessary facts on catalogue cards. They were then 
classified according to their education and immediate needs, after consultation 
with their heads of departments. In other words, if a boy was in the telegraphy 
department and a knowledge of typewriting would be necessary for promotion 
= penmanship was up to grade, typewriting was one of the subjects pre- 
scribed. 

It is the intention to parallel the instruction with that given in the Commercial 
Department of the High Schools. It was found that most of the boys were eighth 
grade graduates and the subjects predominating from the standpoint of necessity 
were business arithmetic, business English, and penmanship. Boys who were pro- 
ficient in these subjects were given elementary and advanced bookkeeping. The 
evening before the opening of these schools a booster meeting was held. The 
firm invited the boys, the heads of departments, and members of the educational 
staff of the Board of Education. A complimentary dinner was served, some enter- 
taing features were offered, and the general plan, and advantages of the pro- 
posed school were explained to the boys. On the following day the school was 
opened. At Swift & Co. each boy attended one hour every day except Saturday; 
at Armour & Co. each boy attended one and one-half hour each day. Several 
months later a school of this type was opened at Morris & Co. The schools 
are open every working day in the year except on legal holidays. School hours 
are from 9: A. M. to 4:30 P. M. Credits are given at the completion of the 
courses and have the same value as credits given in the high schools. Occasionally 
boys have left their employment and returned to high school and were given the 
benefit of the work done in the continuation schools. 

Advantage has been taken of the fact that the packing houses employ high 
grade men who have been willing from time to time to come to the classroom 
to give talks on such practical subjects as—accounting, transportation, chemistry, 
correspondence, salesmanship, etc. The records made by the boys in school are 
taken into consideration toward promotion from one job to another. The firms 
supply books and stationery free to the boys and no deduction whatever is made 
from their salaries for the time spent in school. 

One of the most difficult problems to be met in establishing schools of this 
kind is that of obtaining good teachers. In every instance, we transferred teachers 
from the Commercial Department of the High Schools located in the vicinity of 
the packing house district. It may be some satisfaction to professional teachers 
to know that the only teacher who proved not up to the standard required, was 
one who had been a practical bank employee, but had not had sufficient teach- 
ing training or experience. Teaching ability, resourcefulness, and ability to get 
along with heads of departments who are very busy and practical people, are 
necessary requirements. 

have been frequently asked why the firms were willing to invest their cap- 
ital in the continuation schools, and whether the boys were interested, and why 
the Board of Education should support these schools when the law did not require 
it. 
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It has been found that the schools break the monotony of the day’s work 
for the boy, offer a fairer method of promotion by merit and give the boy an op- 
portunity to use his evenings for physical activities. 

The employers soon found that the schools lessened the labor turnover which 
was always very high in the boys’ departments. Soon after the schools were es- 
tablished, when applying for employment, the boys would ask if they would be 
permitted to attend school. A short time ago Wilson & Co. requested that we 
establish a school for them and stated that the boys were asking for one. 

From the standpoint of the Board of Education the Continuation School of 
this type is the cheapest, financially, of all types maintained by it. If the same 
boys attended our evening schools the Board of Education would be compelled 
to furnish buildings, equipment, light, heat, teachers, etc. 

Another question that frequently arises is—“This is all very well for large 
firms which have a sufficiently large number of employees to maintain a school, 
but what about the smaller firms?” In order to accommodate the smaller firms, 
a continuation school was established in the center of the business district, at 218 
S. Wabash Avenue. This school 1s open from 9:00 to 5:00 daily except Satur- 
day, and employed persons over fourteen years of age may attend one hour a 
day, several half days a week, or for longer periods. Both boys and girls are 
admitted. At the present time the following subjects are offered: Stenography 
—Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Business English, Business Arithmetic, Penmanship; 
Filing, Multigraph, Dictaphone, Mimeograph, Calculating Machine, and Bank 
Machine Instruction. Equipment is now being installed to offer a course in type- 
writer repairs to employed people. About one hundred firms have made appli- 
cation requesting that certain employees be admitted to these classes. Incidentally, 
each typewriting student in the Commercial Department of the High Schools 
will be required to attend this class two full days during his typewriting course. 

Girls are now admitted to the schools in the packing house district, and the 
school at Swift & Co. has two teachers and about 225 students. Armour & Co. 
and Morris & Co., each have about one hundred students in attendance, and Wil- 
son & Co. will have about the same number. 

The State Representative for the Federal’ Board for Vocational Education 
has inspected the schools and stated that they meet the requirements of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, which will enable us to obtain an allottment of dollar for dollar for 
salaries for teachers. As an educational experiment we believe that the Com- 
mercial Continuation Schools have been successful. We hope to see the time 
soon when children will be required to remain in school until the age of sixteen, 
and then be compelled to attend continuation schools between the ages of sixteen 


and eighteen. 


METHODS OF TEACHING HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
Sarah Helen Bridge, State Supervisor of Home Economics for Delaware. 


Extracts from an address given at the Section Meeting on Vocational Homemaking 
of the National Society for Vocational Education, St. Louis, Thursday after- 


noon, February 20, 1919. 


“Having considered the scope of Household Management; the types of stu- 
dents; and the time element, our most vital consideration is ‘how and where’ 
this work is to be accomplished. We have become accustomed to thinking of a 
school practice house or apartment as the means of giving young girls and wo- 
men, the opportunity for experience in ‘household management.’ How many 
‘Home Economics’ centers are able to afford a practice house or apartment? 
How nearly does it resemble a real home environment? How many of our pupils 
are able to give the time to actual living in this practice home? These questions 
have been discussed time and again and still the masses of Home Economics pu- 
pils, whether of high school age or prospective homemakers, or partially exper- 
ienced homemakers are dependent largely upon laboratory exercises in cookery, 
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house-wifery, sewing, dietetics, etc., at a Home Economics school. The applica- 
tion of this knowledge and experience gained in the school laboratories is the 
most serious contention of the average homemaker. Her home environment is so 
radically different from the smoothly organized school laboratory. The demands 
on the time of the average homemaker are such as to require the closest kind of 
organization in order to have time to attend to the essentials necessary for her 
family’s well being. 

“Homemakers are anxious to have scientific cooperation in knowing how to 
manage their homes, from those whom they feel have had special training. We 
as educators commonly use the terms, unit courses, home projects, home problems, 
home particums, etc. How may we apply the ‘Project’ method to Home Econ- 
omics Education? Some instructors designate work accomplished outside of the 
school laboratories as ‘homework.’ The question is, how may this ‘homework’ 
be regulated and controlled as to be of lasting value to the pupils. ‘Project’ 
work in ‘Homemaking’ may start with the high school girl; it may consist of the 
mending of the family laundry for a period of time or it may be the preparation 
of one meal per day for several weeks or the marketing for the family. The 
aim is to give the girl a real job; a responsibility of her own for which she will 
need to weigh her own values, organize her own time and exert her own initiative 
and test her own skill. Economy of time and effort are large items to be con- 
sidered ; areport of each project should clearly designate the pupils findings. This 
type of work needs the closest kind of cooperation on the part of the Home Econ- 
omics instructor; the work in the home needs her keen supervision. The sequence 
and content of her class room instruction will be largely dependent upon the 
‘home project’? work. The ‘home project’ idea may be even more definitely car- 
ried out by the mature women of the community, who can bring to the class 
meetings, varied experiences that will be invaluable to others. Project work in 
applying scientific principles to the household onerations, such as_ scheduling, 
routing, dispatching, etc., are most needed at the present time. Home Economics 
affords an unlimited field for ‘home projects’ and efforts put upon the develop- 
ment of these projects will bring far reaching stimulation and help to the masses 
of earnest homemakers in our country.” 


THE STATES AND THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT 


Dr. A. C. Prosser, Director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Stenographic report of address given at the meeting of the National Society for 
Vocational Education, at St. Louis, Friday morning, Feb. 21, 1919. 


What I have to say I shall say under the two heads; first of policies, and 
second of problems. The Federal Board is facing the most unique piece of legis- 
lation ever passed by the National Government. It set up, in a sense, a rather 
curious relationship between the Federal Government and the States in the ad- 
ministering of a fund for vocational training. At the very outset it was necessary 
for the Board to establish certain policies. What I propose to do this morning is 
rather to jump from crag to crag, hitting the ground in the high places, with no 
attempt to cover all the issue, but simply to point to certain things that stand out, 
certain things that stand out as salient from the standpoint of the spirit and pur- 
pose of this gathering at St. Louis. 

The Smith-Hughes Act is a curious combination of centralization in the 
hands of the National Government and decentralization of affairs in the hands 
of the States, and as long as we have our State Organizations, and I hope we will 
always have them, as long as we insist upon autonomy in the control of education- 
al affairs by the States, and I trust that we will always insist, you will have, in 
any attempt on the part of tke National Government to disburse money to the 
States for education, now that the Smith-Hughes Act has been passed, a curious 
action, a reaction of give and take, of pull and haul between the two factors or 
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policies of centralization and decentralization. And there will be no adequate sol- 
ution of the problems that will be lasting and enduring, which does not solve 
that problem in such a way as, on the one hand to safeguard the National money, 
and on the other hand, leave the States within reasonable limits, at least in con- 
trol of their own educational affairs, and that is the problem which the Federal 
Baard and the State Boards for Vocational Education, throughout the country, 
are now attempting to solve. 

It is a problem in legislation, first of all, but fundamentally a problem in 
statesmanship. The Act provides for a great deal of decentralization, as it should. 
It says, first of all, that the States themselves, through their legislatures as the 
special will of the people, shall create or designate State Boards for Vocational 
Education, clothed by that legislature with the duty and the power of carrying out 
a contractory relation with the National Government. The National Government 
did not create those Boards, it did not designate those Boards, it has nothing to 
do with the personnel of those Boards. 

The State, inthe exercise of its own autonomy, is setting up its own machinery 
for the expenditure of annual allottments for vocational education within its own 
boundaries and that is a species of decentralization, as it should be. 

You will note also in the Law that it does not provide for disbursements of 
money from Washington to schools, nor does it provide for disbursements of 
money from Washington to State Boards for Vocational Education in order to 
reimburse, on the basis of individuals, specific projects or schools or enterprises. 
Rather, on the contrary, the situation is this: 

The money is allotted to the States by an annual grant, when the State’s 
plans have been approved by the Federal Board, and when it is allotted it goes into 
the hands of the State Treasurer as a State fund to be applied under the terms 
of the Law, and the plan proposed by the State is adopted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The money is disbursed on the check or voucher of that State Board 
for Vocational Education, which is another species of decentralization, utterly 
different from the way in which any other fund given for education thus far by 
the National Government is expended in the States. 

The third phase of decentralization in the scheme is that the Federal Board 
does not make the plans for the State. The plan comes from the State, it is pro- 
posed by the State, drawn up by the State. It is supposed to grow out of the 
State’s knowledge of its own needs and conditions to be met. So you have the 
State Board legislation, and you have the disbursement of money from the Na- 
tional Treasury to the States, as a State fund to be used under the conditions of 
the contract. Finally, you have the proposal of a definite working plan on the 
part of the State, which, when approved by the Federal Board, becomes the terms 
of the contract under which the work is to be carried on. That is all the work of 
decentralization. 

The Law provides for some centralization, only enough to insure the proper 
expenditure of the money. What are the factors in that centralization? Some of 
them are expressed in the terms of the Law, if you want to call those terms cen- 
tralization, for the Law sets up certain minimum conditions which must be met 
so that the money may be legally expended. It tells what the State must do; that 
it must create State Boards and designate State Treasurers as custodians. It 
states under what terms the money may be used for part time education, evening 
school, or all day education. It tells the minimum for agricultural education, 
homemaking, industrial and trade education. That is the Law, to the extent that 
the National Government has set down the minimum conditions under which the 
money may be spent. You may call that centralization, if you will. 

The second phase of centralization under this Law, if you want to call it such, 
is the provision that the Federal Board, in the exercise of its administration, has 
to pass upon the plans proposed by the State. When the Federal Board performs 
that act, it must look at the Laws and see that the plans do not transgress or ex- 
ceed the minimum conditions set up in the Law, but the minimum conditions set 
up in the Law in themselves must also be followed by rules on the part of the 
Federal Board, clothed with authority by Congress and charged with the duty to 
enforce those rules, and they must also be supplemented by such additional rules 
set up by the Federal Board as will insure the proper expenditure of money for 
the purpose intended 
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I do not know what you may think of this, but to my mind, the maximum 
effort on the part of the Federal Board is that of setting up the minimum condi- 
tions. In such talks as I am making here or in such publications as are being is- 
sued, there may be suggested better things from the standpoint of experiences 
which have already been carried out successfully, but the Federal Board must set 
the minimum conditions, the line below which the States should not be allowed 
to go in spending the money. 

I have often said, as I said, I think a year ago at the meeting of this Society, 
that, in my mind, no person interested in the philosophy or the statesmanship of 
this problem can afford not to read a little book called, “Grants In Aid.” You 
may not want to read it all, for it is a rather dry story of the experience of the 
English people in the last three centuries, in their effort to arrive at some prin- 
ciple and philosophy in the giving of grants to aid education from the central 
government to the local governments throughout the country. But there is, on 
page twenty-five, the statement of the experience which they have gained in three 
centuries which is exactly the statement or philosophy upon which the Smith- 
Hughes Act was based. It is contained in the provision of 1914, and, fortunately, 
the Law went through Congress with no change in the fundamental principles 
set up with the commission of 1914, and, therefore, the Law is the embodiment 
of “Grants In Aid.” 

I found, on page twenty-five, the four grounds of our faith in the way in 
which National grants should be made to States and from States to local com- 
munities. We are having a lot of trouble, but if anyone had told me the Smith- 
Hughes Act would be in as good shape as it is in this country today, I would 
have thought they were dreaming, but nevertheless, you find the condition that 
they feel a piece of this money belongs in every community. That is unthinkable, 
because that is not the basis on which the Federal money was given. This money 
should be given for the purpose, first of all, of stimulating local communities and 
States to carry on new and needed forms of service which the National Govern- 
ment has come to regard as essential, and that is how we have come to regard 
Vocational Education. 

Second, it should be given for the purpose of relieving burden throughout 
the States, as between a small State and a large State, a poor State and a rich 
State. Third, for the purpose of participating, or ‘purchasing the right to par- 
ticipation on the part of the National Government, in carrying on the affairs, so 
as to insure the proper expenditure of the money. Fourth—and this is the point 
{ am trying to get at—for the purpose of setting up an irreducible minimum of 
efficiency in carrying on the work. 

There is your problem: Centralization to the extent of safeguarding the fund; 
decentralization and recognition of the rights of autonomy on the part of the 
States in the expenditure of that money, under the conditions of the solemn plan 
which the State has made with the National Government, and it is within the ebb 
and flow and pull and haul of that problem that we are now working. 

I am frank to state that you cannot solve the problem of vocational educa- 
tion from Washington, it has to be solved in the State, and, more than that, the 
State Board for Vocational Education must be equally keen to recognize that you 
cannot solve the problem at the State Capitol, it has to be solved down there in 
the local community, all with its vision to put up the money in cooperation -with 
the State and the National Government. In my mind, no State has any right to 
drop out of this problem and throw the burden on the local community, because 
the State must recognize that that local community, with its vision, must work out 
its own problem. That is the situation with which we are dealing today. 

Centralization enough to safeguard the funds; centralization enough to set 
up the minimum standard which, in our belief, were intended by Congress to 
be established, and no sum of money to be given out to favored persons within 
States, centralization enough for that. Decentralization enough to leave the States 
within those limits to work out their own salvation. That is the policy with which 
we are now engaged, and so earnest are we in our attempt to do that, that inside 
the State we deal only with the State Board. Our office is flooded with letters 
from schools, sending us their courses of study and saying they cannot get any 
action, from the State Board. We send those communications to the State Board 
for it is none of our affair. The problem rests between the State Board and the 
local community. 
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We go out to look at the schools of the State, but we cannot do much of 
that policing, and we go to the local community but it is not our business to make 
the criticism, the path lies right straight to the State Board, and when the school 
is inspected it is inspected as the work of the State Board of Education, and not 
the work of the local community. The question as to the relationship between 
that local community and the State Board is a matter of an internal nature, and 
when we transgress we want to be told about it, we want the complaint to be made 
by the Board, because neither the Federal Board or any of its agents want to 
interfere or cross that line. There are only two agents, one is the Federal Board 
in a contractory relation with the other party, namely the State Board, and that 
is our first fundamental policy, with which we are now struggling. 

Now, the second policy with which we are struggling, and with which I think 
we are making a great deal of progress, is this: You cannot deal with all these 
States on the same basis. The infinite variety and richness of American life, not 
only as regards individuals and temperaments but as regards economic conditions 
within States and local communities, makes this a problem of dealing individual- 
ly with each one of the forty-eight States. I think I may say that when this Law 
was passed, in its American way of doing it, this proposition of accepting the 
Smith-Hughes Act was put up to States where there not only were not any State 
Boards of Education, but where there was not one single class giving vocational 
education of the type that would meet the standards of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
There were States where you could not say there was a class in vocational edu- 
tion, and where there was no money supplied by the State for vocational edu- 
cation. 

This was not because the people of the State did not have the faith, but we 
then realized that we had to begin on the ground floor with each one of these 
States at the place where we found them. Not that we are all wise, but we are 
charged, under that Law, with the meeting of certain minimum conditions, and yet 
when we turned around to the State for their acceptance of certain minimum 
conditions we found that they did not know anything about it. They had no 
supervisory force to deal with it, and they had yet to learn to deal with a thing 
they had never seen and which they had no time to go see, under the stress of the 
conditions as they existed the first year. So one of the problems of the Federal 
Board is to gradually encourage the States all over this country to equip them- 
selves to carry out this solemn problem, this contract they have made. 

I will not stop to give you the figures, but Mr. Carus, from our central of- 
fice, has been traveling from State to State until he has reached some twenty- 
eight States in the Union, in the effort to help them to get their legislation in the 
condition that they wanted to get it in, in order to meet this problem that is com- 
ing on. While all that will not go on in the form planned, there will be some dis- 
couragement, but the flattering and encouraging thing is that when the State 
Legislatures adjourn you will be surprised to find they have voted to match the 
Federal dollar for dollar for this work, and that they have voted for equipping 
the Federal Board with the money necessary to set up an effic.ent staff for deal- 
ing with this work. 

More than that, you are going to be surprised at the large number of States 
that have asserted the principle that when a child quits school at fourteen years 
of age, the employer is under a certain obligation to give time off and remedy his 
defects and give whatever things are needed so that he may prepare himself for 
his life work. That is our second problem. 

Now, may I submit to you this situation? There is a sense in which pos- 
sibly it may be said that when we inspect the work of the State we are policing 
the States. We have no desire to do anything of the kind. We are charged by 
Congress to see that that money is expended for the purpose intended. Just in, 
proportion as the States themselves get the machinery so that the towns and cities 
and country places within the State making the contract with the Federal Board 
to carry out an obligation do it, will the agents of the Federal Board and the 
Federal Board itself be relieved of the whole problem of inspection, so that it’ may 
turn its force to dreaming dreams and making suggestions to the States that are, 
after all, the quintessence of right leadership in the field, and not the job of pol- 
icing to see that the State did not give five dollars to some school that did not 
meet the conditions. 
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The third policy which we have adopted, and which I am going to hurry over 
very rapidly because I want to get to other things, is that of a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the Law, as far as we can go. Naturally at the start we were sim- 
ply buried under the problem of dealing with the States in the rush in August, 
so they might come in under the Law previous to January, 1918, and we played the 
game safe, like anybody else does. We made a rather strict and rigid interpreta- 
tion of the Law, and where going beyond the Law we set up standards. While 
we did not enforce these standards, we suggested that certain ways were the right 
ways to do things. Many of the States took our suggestion, and there isn’t any 
doubt but that in some cases it was beyond their ability to comply. 

As time is going on—our men as far as we are able to go within reasonable 
limits, in order to safeguard the money and get an efficient job, and take young 
people who have made up their minds and are willing to pay the price of taking 
an intensive course, to get it up to the measure of that—we are beginning to make 
interpretation of the Law for the purpose of reaching neglected groups and to use 
neglected resources in the way of shops, offices, factories and all the rest of that 
sort of thing. We are engaged in that process at the present time. 

I do not know how to present those problems any other way to make it more 
clear to you than to talk of it in terms of neglect. After all, vocational educa- 
tion is a thing which has come to us for the purpose of repairing or curing a neg- 
lect stretching back through the years, even in the field of industry, a neglect 
which has stretched back to the time when an apprenticeship no longer served to 
prepare people in wage earning and bread winning. 

May I talk about neglected areas? The census of 1910 shows that about 
fifty-one per cent of the people in this country at that time were living in rural 
areas having a population of less than twenty-five hundred people, and that there 
were living in urbanaries about forty-nine million people. Yet when we have 
these meetings we get the idea that in some way or other vocational education has 
spread almost as a plague, but what are the facts? 

The facts are these: That of that fifty-one million people living in agricul- 
tural territories, fully thirty million—I am very much more inclined to say forty 
million, but what is ten million people among friends?—live in areas where, so 
far as the secondary school in agriculture is concerned, there isn’t a gleam of hope 
that you can put the service down to them in that form. That is your situation. 
It is due to a lot of things: The absence of the movement for consolidated 
schools, the traditional home—the little red schoolhouse, and many other things. 

When you turn to the other side of the forty-nine million I think the census 
would show that the majority lived in communities of less than twenty thousand 
people. If you add to that the fact that there isn’t a city in this country, I don’t 
care where you go, which has gotten to the place where it can stand up and look 
the world in the face and say, “We have met the needs of the wage earners in 
this country,” and there isn’t an agricultural community where the State Director 
of Agriculture can say, “We have gotten down to the areas where the thing is 
possible, we have gotten down to the needs,” you will see we have not reached 
the problems for millions of people. From that standpoint, I doubt if we are, out 
of one hundred million people in agriculture and industry, today reaching the needs 
of two million of the hundred million people. That is our situation. That is the 
= that is before the Federal Board and the problem before every State 
Board. 

It is not a question of settling down to a little group of high school boards 
and doing the thing for them the easiest way, it is a problem of democracized 
system of education. Are you going to do it? I don’t know. I have some ideas 
about some things that will have to be done with regard to it, and these may be 
revolutionary. I think, among other things, that when you recognize the impos- 
sibility of the small community carrying on, unaided, even with the help of the 
Federal Government in the State, a system of vocational training, that we have 
to have the itinerant teacher and the extension work. I don’t know how it is 
going to be brought about, it may be brought about by the Engineering Depart- 
pone it has to be less technical and have a lot of respect for the fellow in 
overalls. 

Another thing that I think is going to come up, you will be shocked because 
we all take pride in criticizing the correspondence school, but I look to see the 
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time when either through some institution within the State, or out of the office 
of the State Board for Education, there will be a system of correspondence 
school instruction for the man who is engaged in the garage work, in the electric 
light plant, the telephone service, etc., extension sheets going to him having the 
proper perceptive basis to furnish his way out to better wage, promotion and 
leadership. Until we take hold of such problems as that with earnest solicitation 
for these neglected areas, we cannot talk in terms of vocational education as be- 
ing very much of a democratic movement. 

Another problem is the problem of the neglected group, and there are neg- 
lected groups just as certainly as there are neglected areas. I know hundreds of 
school systems where the money is poured out with a lavish hand for the high 
school student, because the high school student is the favored son and daughter 
of society and the parents of those students are the classes of society who can 
make themselves felt because they serve on the school board, while this great body 
of people are deprived of one, two or three years of things meaning their am- 
bition, their willingness to carry on their needs and are living in darkest Africa. 

What is the use of talking to the labor classes of this country, telling them 
to be content and not listen to Bolsheviki doctrines when we are closing the door 
of enlightment to them in favor of the sources of wealth to which they contribute, 
on the ground that because they are in overalls and have gone to work we have 
nothing more to do with them. 

If I were a State Superintendent of Public Instruction or a City Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and I wanted either to play my part well or even with 
cunning, to make myself solid with my school system, I would go out and add, 
within the purview, the men and women in overalls, the boys and girls in factory 
dress, the people in offices and banks and everywhere else, to find what they can 
do. When you start that movement you will get the money, whether it goes for 
any other purpose in the country or not. It is the call for service, it is the part 
to play, it is your part in the program of reconstruction in this country, and it 
is the only door of hope for the man who had to quit school and go to work. 

Legislation for better wage? Yes. Legislation for better conditions? Yes. 
But legislation and service to open the way out for, after all, democracy if it 
means anything it means the way to self-defending, self-respecting, and self-as- 
serting life. 

Neglected resources: Why, we school people still think in terms of the idea 
that there is nothing done in the terms of education that is not done in the re- 
gular schoolhouse. Now, that has to be a large part of this program, but that 
is the easiest thing. Do you know when you take trade and industrial education, 
I do not know of any school that has more than fourteen or fifteen lines. 

What is the use of fooling ourselves that we can set up schools within brick 
walls and train people for wage earning? You have to go out to that shop and to 
that factory, you have to get something the wage earner wants, and you have to 
meet him on his level, and you have to have the work taught by somebody who 
knows it, and that means using shops, factories, offices, and every sort of ma- 
chinery that can give men their way out. 

I do not say the public funds are going to do all this work, but I do say that 
the purpose of the vestibule school is to supplement that work so as to add to 
the knowledge and the understanding of the other things; the blueprint reading, 
the drawing, the mathematics, the applied science and the theory that will enable 
that fellow to get out of the ranks and get to the leadership which, through his 
ambition, he is entitled to. , 

Finally, I would like to say this: I sometimes dream and dream of the time 
in this country when there will be in every State Capitol a State Board for Vo- 
cational Education, upon which are represented the elements in society that foot 
the bill, rather than a professional board. Lay administration, lay boards, and 
professional administration acting on the recommendations of the administration, 
putting his case up as he would put it up, a full representation of the group that 
foot the bill. 

The weakness at Washington is the proposition proposed to turn into the 
hands of a Secretary of Education all of this administration, which is nothing 
more than the setting up of one man power to deal with the problems of educa- 
tion in this country, and I think it is absolutely unsound. We are going to have 
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National grants for education and we ought to have, because the National Gov- 
ernment has taken the taxing power away from the State. 

Let us stand firm in our faith that if we want the people of this country to 
rally behind any program, we have to prove our case to them in the presence of 
the representatives of the people. One man power at Washington is just the 
same as a one man power in the State, and it is the same as having a one man 
power in the city, who wouldn’t last any longer than a cake of ice on a New 
York pavement on a July day, and his administration would not receive any sup- 
port from the people. 

That is the program. The Federal Board wants to play its part in dealing 
with it. After all, the proposition that we are after is, on the one hand, working 
to achieve and accomplish the work we have started, and, on the other hand, 
dreaming the dreams of what is to come. On the one side to support ourselves, 
and on the other side the most wonderful dreams. In this problem of reconstruc- 
tion of humanity, and this problem of reaching out to make a dream that means 
the way out for every man, we must not get so buried that we cannot reach 
every man even to the man out in the humblest town who is saying, “What is 
the use of all this, for what am I doing this?” 

The thing to do is to dream your dreams and seek a new group of people. 
That is far more important than sitting down in Washington and making solemn 
regulations as to how the State shall spend the money. It is the brain and the 
machinery of the State Board and of the Federal Board that is studying this pro- 
blem with you, that in the years to come, if we are to save democracy at all, we 
will be able to work out a program whereby every man within the Nation will be 
able to say, “I have had my chance.” 

Finally, this one thing: Out of this war, out of this program of reconstruc- 
tion which we are talking about, we are dreaming dreams of vocational educa- 
tion, we are dreaming dreams when at least the bitterness of the struggle between 
capital and labor will be removed, when we shall have a living and decent wage 
for all the people of society and the children of the working people of this country 
shall have an equal opportunity in the pursuit of education, and when the lion and 
the lamb shall lie down together. 

That takes money and there is no other way to achieve it. We may, through 
local enterprises, do these things and establish justice between man and man, but 
we must make ourselves more efficient to people, and you can only do that by 
getting trained. So you are at the very foundation of the problem when you 
stand for the idea that you want to make the breadwinner have his chance for a 
way out, to do the thing he can do best, and contribute his part to the social 
wealth that shall redeem this Nation. 
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W. E. Bartholomew, Specialist in Commercial Education, New York State 
Education Department. 


Extracts from and address at the Commercial Section meeting of the National 
Society for Vocational Education, St. Louis, Thursday afternoon, Feb. 20, 1919. 


“Effective correlation between school and industry is vital to success in any 
form of vocational education. Commercial educators, conscious of this fact, have 
endeavored in various ways to make adjustments in their special field designed to 
bring about a closer contact with the market they serve. Their efforts, however, 
have been directed chiefly toward adapting the form and content of the instruc- 
tion, not to any extent toward securing a contact with actual business. The fund- 
amental basis of cooperative commercial courses, however, is the active coopera- 
tion between the school and the business house in the training of boys and girls 
for business life. In this respect the cooperative scheme is different from any- 
thing else suggested before. 
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“Business men have persistently criticized the high school graduate for his 
general lack of essentia! mental qualities and business habits. For some reason 
or other, the school has not been very successful in developing strongly habits 
of system and orderliness, of accuracy and preciseness, of promptness and alert- 
ness, to say nothing of the powers of resourcefulness, initiative and application that 
the office worker must have in order to render useful service. Cooperative work 
lends itself to the development of these mental traits and habits because, after all, 
the conditions under which young people acquire them are to be found chiefly 
in actual business. It is this part of the training of prospective office workers 
that falls to the business house as its contribution in the cooperative scheme of 
business education. 

“This contribution, however, is not in any sense philanthropic. First of all, 
the firm obtains a service from the pupil workers commensuration with the wages 
paid. Second, it is a distinct advantage to the firm to have an opportunity to se- 
cure a class of selected recruits that have in them the making of the better grade 
of helper or the junior executive. 

“Cooperative work demands careful administration. This Administration 
should be centered in a single directive force; in the larger cities a director or co- 
ordinator in charge who would devote his entire time to the work, in the small- 
er places, a special teacher to whom would be delegated the work of inspection 
and coordination along with the special teaching required. After cooperative 
courses have been established and the cooperating firms selected, the organization 
of the special classes, the selection of special teachers, the allotment of pupil 
workers to the places to be filled, the inspection of the work of these pupils, the 
conferences with the office and store representatives and with the teachers of co- 
operative classes, all involve numerous details of administration. It would be the 
function of the director in charge to work out these details and in addition to 
bring about the intimate relationship that must exist between the two parties to 
the scheme if the desired end is to be realized.” 
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